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THE OEAYON. 



HISTOBY OF THE EMPIEE OF KIANG. 

CHAPTER IT. 



SECTS TY-TYNG-FO. 



. Drama their captivity, the Tan-to-hi-los separated into 
three distinct religions sects. The first, because the most 
numerous, were the so-called perpendicular Chongs.* They 
comprised the masses of the people who lived from band to 
month by the labor of their bauds, under the discouraging 
pressure of a foreign government and a people of different 
tastes and a different religion. Utterly helpless, and strug- 
gling for mere life in the most menial pursuits, without a 
prospect of immediate relief, they indulged in visions of 
restitution to their old country, their old line of sovereigns, 
the erection of new temples and their political, social, and 
religions emancipation. Everything connected with their 
history and religion was consequently dear to them, and 
was esteemed as a mental and religious consolation for 
physical suffering, oppression, and hard usage generally. 
Not satisfied with the observances imposed upon them 
by the laws, traditions, and customs of their inherited 
faith, they took pains to add and increase its ceremonial. 
Prayers being substituted for sacrifices, they soon had 
prayers for fast and feast-days, prayers for morning and 
night, prayers for mid-day, prayers of thanksgiving, prayers 
of praise, and prayers imploring for all kinds of supplies. 
Their thanksgivings to Chong-fo were magnified to a degree 
far exceeding the value of the favors received; yes, even 
untoward events and misfortunes had their forms of thanks; 
expressions of gratitude, partly for a just punishment in- 
flicted npon them, partly because the infliction might have 
been greater than it really was. It was a standing subject 
to importune Chong-fo for a speedy return to their own 
country, the ree'stablishment of their temples, and the 
restoration of their monarchs. They instituted long prayers 
before going to bed and short prayers over every article of 
food they proposed to eat. There wero formulas for ad- 
dressing Chong-fo upon donning a new garment, and regu- 
lar liturgies for the trimming of the queue. Stated times 
for prayers were set down with a severity of discipline 
which defied space and all accidental circumstances. 

The Perpendicular Van-to-hi-lo commenced praying as 
soon as he jumped up from the floor he had reposed on. 
He prayed while preparing his breakfast; he prayed when 
the sun rose, and prayed again when it disappeared behind 
a cloud; he prayed when he essayed to eat an apple, and 
prayed when he swallowed his last mouthful ; he prayed 
when he met his wife, or his father, his mother, or his son; 
he prayed in the house and in the street, at assemblies and 
in private; he prayed volumes at the time of the full moon, 
and quite respectable duodecimos at every new moon. He 
prayed and fasted one quarter of the year, and prayed and 
feasted another quarter, and prayed and worked during 
the remaining half. Asses were not considered proper food 

* Literally, up-aod-down woruhippem of Chong-fo. 



for devout "Van-to-hi-los, according to the laws of Lyng; 
but the perpendicular worshipper of Chong made it unlaw- 
ful to approach an ass on the shady side, in order not to 
contaminate his clothes by contact with his shadow. The 
presence of a rat tail in his tent was sufficient to vitiate the 
purposes of all cooking utensils, and they had to be either 
sold to an unbelieving Tan-to, or destroyed. What com- 
pleted this misery of piety was, the arrangement of straw- 
bundles in their queues. It was no extraordinary sight to 
see devoted Perpendiculars scourged with stripes in front 
of their tents for adding, by mistake, a single straw of im- 
proper length to his allotment of appendage; and what is 
surprising, the punishment was increased in proportion to 
the length of time which elapsed before the error was 
detected. 

The second sect consisted of the wealthy persons, com- 
prising the remnants of the royal families, the higher priests, 
and other individuals, who managed, in spite of all oppres- 
sion, to accumulate in abundance the necessities and super- 
fluities of life. They maintained that inasmuch as the tem- 
ples were destroyed, and the priests no more received their 
tithes, they were absolved from all religious observances, and 
inasmuch as they were excluded from all political influence 
and office, they ought to enjoy the good things of life with- 
ont being disturbed by religious observances or other 
unnecessary considerations, excepting, perhaps, the main- 
tenance of proper sized straw-bundles attached to their 
well-developed queues, which answered as a means of main- 
taining their rank and position among their brother exiles, 
and investing themselves with" a certain degree of superiority 
over the rabble in the eyes of the Tan-tos. This sect was 
called the Slanting Tan-to-hi-los, a kind of epicurean body 
of infidels, who, however strange it may appear, stood in 
good report with all classes of people, being a jolly, good- 
natured, generous set of fellows, who enjoyed themselves 
while they could, without annoying others with violent doc- 
trines or troublesome observances. 

The third sect, comprising the smallest number, and 
generally belonging to the middle classes, were the so- 
called Crooked Tan-to-hi-los, a set of men who adhered to 
the old laws of Lyng in their ordinary sense, whenever 
practicable, and who devoted themselves as a general thing 
with assiduity to studying the customs and manners of 
the Yan-tos, endeavoring to adapt themselves to the position 
they were placed in, omitting no opportunity to improve 
their condition and that of their neighbors. This class, 
although on better terms with their conquerors than either 
their Perpendicular or Slanting brethren, were in bad 
repute with their own people. They were looked upon as 
lukewarm in the cause of the people; as men who did not 
side with the violent piety of the democracy, nor maintain 
the principles of the aristocracy, which, although en- 
tirely antagonistic to those of the masses, demanded of 
them a degree of respect never withheld from rank, family, 
and wealth. 

It was, however, to one of this last sect that the Tan-to- 
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hi-Ios were indebted for their liberation and return to their 
own country. In the three hundred and sixty-seventh 
year of the captivity of the Van-to- hi-Ios, a leader of the 
Perpendiculars, by the name of Tyng, a man of great piety 
and learning, at the advanced age of eighty-nine years, 
took unto himself a wife by the name of Fa-fa, a beantiful 
maiden of eighteen summers. She was of Slanting extrac- 
tion, the daughter of a priest by name of Cho-fa, who had 
died when his daughter was but a child, and had left her 
to the care of a stepmother and the protection of some dis- 
tant relatives. It was not exactly known what was the 
reason why so decided a misalliance should have been 
sanctioned by the proud guardians of Fa-fa; but the high 
reputation of the sanctity of Tyng appeared a satisfactory 
explanation to his immediate friends and followers, and 
the marriage feast was celebrated with all the pomp 
which was peculiar to Perpendicular ceremony and all the 
entertainment of the Slanting indulgence. 

It is not surprising, however, that serious doubts should 
be entertained of the efficacy of this match, partly on 
account of the advanced age of the bridegroom, and partly 
from the fact that Tyng, even in his palmiest days, had 
not been blessed with offspring by any of the seven wives 
who preceded Fa-fa. Tyng being the teacher of an exten- 
sive college, many of his students and other personal friends 
hoped fervently, and did not hesitate to express their con- 
fident expectation that Chong-fo would not allow his trusty 
servant Tyng to descend to the grave without giving him 
a successor to perpetuate his name and his piety, an opinion 
in which the Slanting friends of Fa-fa, although little given 
to overstrained admiration of the fanatic sectarianism of 
of Tyng, did not appear disposed to dispute. The friends 
of Tyng were not disappointed; the ardent prayers of Tyng 
and his friends were regarded; Fa-fa gave birth to a boy 
within the short space of four months after the nuptial feast. 
In gratitude for this, Tyng called his new-born son Ty-Tyng- 
fo — meaning the son of Tyng, by especial favor of Chong-fo. 

And as Ty-Tyng-fo grew up to man's estate, from his 
intimacy with the friends of both his father and his mother, 
he contracted an eqnal disgnst both for the reckless laxity 
of his mother's family as well as for the hypocritical 
severity of the followers of his father; and when his father 
died in the one hundred and tenth year of bis life, his son, 
Ty-Tyng-fo, formally joined the sect of the Crooked Van- 
to-hi-los. His early education, however, contributed much 
to the development of his extraordinary abilities. An in- 
sight into the principles, virtues, vices, and, above all, the 
prejudices of several sects, could not fail to convince Ty- 
Tyng-fo, that neither of those were so perfect, but what 
information and virtue might be found outside of all of 
them. He soon discovered the baleful and degrading in- 
fluence of a spiritless ceremonial, the tendency to hypocrisy 
of his Perpendicular brethren, the selfishness and enervating 
Influence of Slanting doctrine, and the impotence of Crooked 
philosophy, reclaiming the fast sinking energies and moral 
strength of the Vau-to-hi-los. 



What they needed was a religion at once simple, unen- 
cumbered with observances of ceremony, but filled with the 
great precepts of love, based upon a strong faith in the 
power and goodness of Chong-fo and his intimate connection 
with, and the elevated position of the promulgator of snob. 
a faith. Ty-Tyng-fo looked around him for materials to 
compose a new religion, and he readily found them in the prior 
history of the Van-to-hi-los. He consulted a few bold 
spirits who sympathized with him in his sentiments, and 
plans for the improvement -of. the condition of hispeople. 
They retired into the wilderness for the space of ayearto 
mature the project. At the expiration of that time Ching- 
ta, one of the confidants of Ty-Tyng-fo, returned to the 
Van-to-hi-los, under the guise of a travelling doctor, curing 
the sick with herbs gathered in the wilderness, and also by 
the strong force of the imagination, which he knew.well 
how to operate upon. . He augured the futureand revealed 
the past of his clients; tamed snakes and wild horses; gave 
advice how to secure a bountiful harvest, how to perform a 
jonrney, how to settle a quarrel, and how to accumulate the 
good things of this world. He gathered around him a large 
circle of grateful clients, and a still greater one of admiring 
friends, who heard of his wonderful performances. Crowds 
from far and near flocked to see him, not only of those of his 
own people, but also of the people of the Van-tos. For all 
these benefits conferred upon the community, Ching-tu 
received no compensation beyond his bare sustenance, which 
consisted of the simplest food and raiment; and his exces- 
sive and continuous labor brought him no reward but the 
admiration and confidence of his friends. 

There was one peculiarity which attracted, perhaps, as 
much attention to Ching-tu as his devotion to the public 
welfare, and this was his avowed contempt for the ceremo- 
nies and doctrines of the Van-to-hi-los. He would not 
pray and fast with the Perpendiculars. His self-denial, his 
poverty and earnestness were entirely opposed to Slanting 
doctrine, and his devoted concern for the welfare of his 
neighbors was nnheard of in the annals of the Crooked 
materialist. He feasted upon rats and other prohibited 
food, and cut off his hair short without allowing it to grow 
into the customary queue. Ching-tu wandered in this way 
from place to place for the space of three years, when the 
authorities of the Tan-tos as well as the leaders of the 
Van-to-hi-los, got alarmed at his popularity, and were just 
on the point of imprisoning him, when he suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving behind him everywhere traces of his kind 
actions, exaggerated traditions of his powers, and an in- 
tense curiosity as to his whereabouts, his history, etc., etc. At 
this time appeared in the outskirts of the settlements of the 
Van-to-hi-los a man by the name of Vang-tu, who professed 
to be a brother of Ching-tu, and who stated that both he 
and his brother were the followers of a certain Ty-Tyng-fo, 
who would before long deliver the Van-to-hi-los from bond- 
age, and carry them back into their own country, but who 
would give them a new religion in place of the old laws of 
Chong-fo. It was, moreover, stated that Ty-Tyng-fo was 
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not wholly of mundane origin, his father, Tyng, at the time 
of his marriage being entirely beyond the years when 
children are born to men; bnt that his mother, Fa-fa, had 
become such by the direct influence of one of the many sons 
of Chong-fo, who in- the days of the first creation of the 
world had been sent down by Chong-fo, for the purpose of 
regenerating mankind. Facts connected with this assertion 
were still known to men who had been scholars of the 
great Tyng, and who were happy to find this corroboration 
of their cherished belief in the direct though mystic influ- 
ence of Chong-fo, by the birth of the son of their beloved 
teacher, Tyng. Soon after followed the advent of Ty-Tyng- 
fo himself, and such was the enthusiasm with which he was 
received by the Tan-to-hi-los, that they at once rose in a 
body, and broke up their habitations, in order to migrate 
to their own country. The Tan-tos were taken by sur- 
prise. They did not have time to prevent this sndden 
departure of their subjects, nor could they organize an 
army to assist their own scanty settlers in the lands of the 
Tan-to-hi-los; they were accordingly surprised, partly cut 
down and partly made prisoners, and the kingdom of the 
Tan-to-hi-los was established once more upon their own 
soil, under the rule and guidance of Ty-Tyng-fo. 

Ty-Tyng-fo at once abolished the priesthood, the sacri- 
fices, the prayers, and all the old laws of Chong-fo, and 
promulgated a mild constitutional government and a repub- 
lican church, enforcing among his people justice and charity. 
The old party leaders, however, soon found that advance- 
ment was only to be procured by merit, and merit was 
the result of exertion. This state of things did not please 
them; they longed for the old state of things nnder the 
government of Lyng and her successors, and they gathered 
a party of malcontents, who overthrew the government, 
captured the king and put him to death. The new govern- 
ment proposed a kind of church hierarchy, which was 
hardly established when the Tan-tos sent a large army to 
reconquer the lost provinces, which was accomplished in the 
short space of one month. 

The Tah-to-hi-los from this time never recovered their 
independence. The majority of the people returned to the 
doctrines of the Perpendicular sect; in fact, they could not 
be said to have ever departed from their old belief, acqui- 
escing as they did, only for a time, in the guidance of Ty- 
Tyng-fo for the purpose of recovering their national exist- 
ence. But many firmly adhered to the religion of Ty- 
Tyng-fo, particularly now as he had become a martyr to 
popular avidity. They made many converts among the 
Tan-tos, who occupied the country, and continued to 
gather strength for five hundred years, and added to and 
consolidated the church of Tyng, as it was called. 

The Tan-tos were a nation of limited religious principles, 
and rather inclined to be liberal to those who differed with 
them in religion as long as they submitted to their political 
government. Still, the followers of Tyng had to suffer 
many persecutions, not unfrequently terminating in blood- 



shed and death. This pressure, however, tended to improve 
and purify the religion and principles of the so-called Tyng- 
os, who continued to add to their number, and who com- 
manded the respect of their compatriots for their uprightness 
in dealing with their neighbors, their love of justice, their 
charity, and gentle submission to the laws of the country. 
(To be continued.) 



THE EMBLEM OP MAN. 

{From the German of Seidl.) 

The Banish king, old Sigar, in sadness bowed his head ; 

He called his friends around him ; — tbey came : no word he said. 

Until at last he slowly looked upward to the sky, 

And then his lips he opened and spake with deep-drawn sigh : 

" I am an aged monarch, once I was young and strong, 
As man with men have mingled and striven and struggled long, 
My frame with toil I've wasted, my hair is thin and grey, 
And yet, who was this Sigar, I know not to this day. 

" My servants, at my pleasure, old ocean's billows lash, 
And when I nod, the icebergs roll down with thundering 

crash, 
Of all things fixed or fleeting the forms are in my mind, 
Yet of myself no image can I, by searching, find. 

" Say, what is man ? — A dreamer 1 — He dreams, yet oft wakes 
hel 
What, then, is man ? — A phantom ? — My life still lives to me ! 
This giant is no insect, this pigmy is no god ; 
Too firm to be a flower, too tender for a clod. 

" His type is not the serpent ; the eagle yields it not ;— 
I, an old kiDg, yet know not, or who I am or what ! 
Go, call my Scald before me, who drank from Mimer's well ! 
What is man's form and image this instant he shall tell 1" 

The Soald obeys the summons ; the King his doubt declares ; 
The Scald draws forth the pencil he in his girdle bears, 
Steps to the wall in silence, with grave, majestic air, 
And traces out a circle and yet another there. 

They gaze on that strange draughtsman with wonder-lifted 

brow. 
" 'Tis man, king, behold him," he cries ; " e' en such art 

thou 1 
Oontaiued in that first circle thy body's history learn : 
Dust unto dust, it hastens each moment to return. 

" But in the second circle behold thy spirit's track : 
Light unto light it hastens, from life's first moment, back 1" 
The monarch hears, and presses his hand, in sight of all, 
Then wipes he with his mantle the circles from the wall. 

0. T. B. 



He who Knows how to render his abundance useful exercises 
a great and noble economy. — Vauvenargues. 

Noboby is subject to more mistakes than he who only acts 
through reflection. — Vauvenarffues. 



